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EALTH AND WELFARE.* 
Chapter V. 

ECONOMICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

The associations connected with the term economics are 
for the most part objective and concrete, and a proposal to 
discuss its relations to psychology may suggest a serious 
innovation. But this innovation is only apparent. Econom- 
ics has never been a mere study of things like chemistry 
or physics, but a study of the relation between men and 
things, at first with emphasis upon the latter, but the former 
have never been ignored. A psychological basis for eco- 
nomics is altogether indispensable. The only question is 
whether it shall be a conscious or an unconscious, an accu- 
rate or an inaccurate one. 

The relations of economics to psychology may be stated 
in a few words. It is but an application of the principle 
which governs all such relations. The sciences are distin- 
guished, not by the materials they investigate, but by the 
purpose with which they investigate them. Economics and 
physics may study the same things, but not with the same 
purpose. To put it technically, a science is the study of an 
abstraction, that is, of a particular aspect of phenomena 
disentangled from all other aspects with which it may be 
associated. This abstraction once determined, the science 
may go anywhere and study anything that contributes to its 
purpose. Thus sociology studies association, psychology 
studies sensation and enonomics studies enjoyment. The 
great majority of the concrete processes studied are the 
same in the three cases, but the sciences are radically dis- 
tinct. The sociologist studies division of labor as affecting 
the development and perpetuity of social organization. Its 

♦This paper was begun in the Annals for November, 1898. 
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bearing on happiness is ignored or considered only in its 
further bearings on association. The economist reverses 
the order of procedure, formulating all relations from his 
particular point of view. A similar relation exists between 
economics and psychology. The latter science, starting 
with sensations, analyzes psychic processes, the mechanism 
of feeling and thinking. Of course this is the field in which 
all enjoyment is located, but enjoyment is not the subject of 
psychological inquiry. Pleasures and pains are rather con- 
sidered merely as the constant stimuli inciting to psychic 
development, a means to psychic ends. Here again eco- 
nomics, though studying the same phenomena, reverses the 
relation. It investigates, not the reaction of pleasures and 
pains upon psychic processes, but the reaction of psychic 
processes on pleasures and pains. Even ignoring the phy- 
sical side of economic investigation, the two sciences are 
wholly distinct despite their intimate association and their 
constant appeal to each other. The one gives us an analysis 
of psychic activities and the other an analysis and inventory 
of enjoyments. 

But what is needed in this connection is not so much an 
idea of the relation of economics to psychology in the 
abstract as of its relation in the concrete, that is, a careful 
statement of those psychological principles which must be 
assumed as the premises of economic inquiry. Perhaps we 
may say that what we need is a sound and adequate eco- 
nomic psychology. Doubtless it would be profitable to have 
a complete formulation of psychology as of other sciences 
with reference to the study of economics. But whatever 
may be desirable or possible in this connection, no such 
ambitious attempt is here proposed. It will be sufficient 
for the purpose of the present inquiry to enumerate some- 
what systematically some of the more important principles 
of familiar, perhaps, I may say, popular psychology, princi- 
ples which are not questioned, but which, as experience 
proves, are frequently overlooked. Here as elsewhere the 
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principal task of economics is to note new relations between 
commonplaces of experience. It is seldom that we discover 
a novel process, but it is surprising how often sections of our 
experience are found lodged in separate compartments of the 
mind to the concealment of the relations between them. If 
I tax the patience of the reader by enumerating familiar 
things, it is only that I may later indicate their unfamiliar 
significance. 

The fundamental psychological fact is sensation, resulting 
from some sort of direct contact with objects, as touch, 
sight, etc. These sensations have in general the character 
of pleasures or pains, and as such they are the interpreters 
of environment and the stimuli which prompt us to adapt 
ourselves to it. They are the primary or original pleasures 
and pains from which all others are derived, and no matter 
what proportions the derived feelings may attain, we never 
think of them as having quite the same concreteness as 
these original experiences. We may disparage the pleasures 
of sense in deference to prevailing sentiment or personal 
conviction, but we never get over the feeling that they are 
more real and certain and more definitely ours than their 
worthier rivals. And this rests on the psychological fact 
that these primary sensations are more universal and more 
vivid than secondary or derived sensations. 

But primary enjoyments once experienced may reappear in 
a weakened form and in various relations, thus giving rise to 
secondary enjoyments which, despite their secondary origin 
and relative faintness, become vastly more important as 
sources of satisfaction than the primary ones. Simplest of 
these is memory, the reappearance in weaker form of past 
sensations. Whatever recollection may lose in vividness it 
may gain, perhaps many times over, by repetition, thus 
becoming an important source of enjoyment. One of the 
principal objects of economic activity is therefore to stimu- 
late and develop the memory, and a large class of goods owe 
their importance to their services in this connection. 
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But memory does not recall past experiences automati- 
cally and without occasion. A suggestion is necessary to 
set it going. Something happens like that which happened 
before and that reminds us, as we say, of other things that 
happened in the same connection. A part of the original 
experience being thus reproduced, memory goes on and 
fills out the whole along the former lines. The recollection 
of a past experience may thus become the ground for antici- 
pating a future experience. The sight of an orange not 
only recalls the pleasure we have had in eating other oranges 
but it suggests the pleasure we are going to have when we 
eat this one. Thus we not only re-experience sensations but 
we pre-experience them, so to speak. This too may happen 
any number of times, so that in spite of the relative feeble- 
ness of these pre-experiences their aggregate importance in 
a given case may far exceed that of the ultimate experience 
itself. In this sense at least anticipation may be better than 
realization. 

The mind thus reaches forward into the future as it 
reaches backward into the past. In precisely the same way 
it extends its reach laterally, as it were, quite beyond the 
original limits of sensation. It learns to read between the 
lines of the scanty reports brought to it by the senses. Such 
an inference is involved in the anticipation already men- 
tioned. The outside of the orange suggests the nature of 
the inside, which is the thing that excites pleasant anticipa- 
tions. This process of inference is so natural and universal 
that we are not always able to separate it from the primary 
and usually very rudimentary sensations on which it is 
based. Beginning with simple cases like that just men- 
tioned we may pass on to cases in which inference is piled 
upon inference in the utmost complexity. Things thus 
acquire an enjoyment-character which is entirely unlike and 
out of all proportion to their original power over the senses. 
Goods become symbols fraught with vast import, due not to 
any enjoyableness of their own but to the fact that they 
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serve as mental stepping-stones to other things. We may- 
get an idea of the scope of suggestion as affecting human 
enjoyments if we notice its application to human relations. 
Originally we may assume that persons have a certain 
enjoyableness based on their concrete character and indepen- 
dent of all inferences. They can be made useful in various 
ways, and on the other hand they may become annoying 
and injurious. According as they amuse and serve us or 
strike and bite we size up their economic character, their 
usefulness to us. But observation teaches us to anticipate 
their action. Instead of waiting till they strike us, we watch 
to see if they look like striking. Their looks and gestures 
thus become a new source of comfort and discomfort by 
reason of the inferential character they thus acquire. A 
man who never touches us may by such means make us 
thoroughly uncomfortable for an indefinite time. 

Having thus learned to notice looks and gestures, and 
interpreting them of necessity by comparison with our own, 
we come through inference to another fact of the utmost 
importance, namely the feelings of others. While we at 
first became conscious of feelings which are especially 
directed toward ourselves this is only the starting-point. 
Sooner or later the various expressions of feeling become 
intelligible to us, and we live in a consciousness thronged 
with the experiences of others. The walls that separate us 
from our fellows seem, as it were, to grow transparent, and 
we see what passes beyond them so plainly that at times we 
forget their very existence. These alien experiences reach 
us, of course, dimmed by transmission and distorted by 
refraction, but their scope is so vast that their aggregate 
importance may easily outweigh that of all other feelings, 
direct and indirect. Especially is this true when natural 
cries and gestures become organized into language, an 
instrument of precision for the transfer of feelings and 
thoughts. This generalization of individual experiences by 
suggestion and inference is aptly designated by the old 
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Greek term sympathy or fellow-feeling. Thus on the 
basis of a few primary feelings suggestion builds the won- 
derful structure of individual experience, each later addition 
eclipsing all preceding ones. It is in these later experiences 
that the developed mind lives and moves and has its being. 
Even when the pleasures of sense seem prominent they are 
really valued primarily for the trains of suggestion which 
they set in motion. The student of these phenomena must 
not ignore this true perspective. The theory of enjoyment 
must be more than a theory of eating and other crude pri- 
mary pleasures. Above all things he must avoid that pro- 
vincialism of individual taste which is naively expressed in 
the statement that " a diamond has scarce any value in use." 
In the analysis of these subtle elements of enjoyment and 
the resulting incentives to action must be sought the princi- 
pal benefit to be derived from such a study. 

But the feelings acquired through sympathy are by no 
means the end of this remarkable evolution. They become 
in turn the starting-point of a new development. Through 
the transparent walls which separate mind from mind, we 
not only look into other people's mental premises, but we 
perceive they are looking into ours, and that not indifferently 
but with farther emotions induced by what they see. Sym- 
pathy, gratitude, admiration, respect, sentiments long asso- 
ciated with profitable relations and pleasurable to contem- 
plate, and resentment, suspicion, disapproval, etc. , with their 
opposite character become new and patent factors in deter- 
mining our enjoyment. These are not simply other people's 
feelings, but they are feelings specifically focused upon us. 
It is obvious that these particular feelings generate new 
feelings in us which become manifest in turn and produce 
farther reactions and new complications of our own emo- 
tional environment and so on ad infinitum. It is the purpose 
of the present chapter to indicate the existence and empha- 
size the importance of these derived feelings rather than to 
trace their various forms and enumerate their peculiarities. 
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An attempt at this fuller analysis will be made later, though 
it is needless to say that no more than a bare beginning is 
as yet possible. 

As the result of the development of successive faculties 
we thus find ourselves surrounded by a fourfold environ- 
ment. The first consisting of things is the most concrete, 
the nearest, the earliest and the least. Next comes the 
circle of our own objectified sensations experienced in dupli- 
cate by the aid of memory and anticipation. Then comes 
the circle of other people's experiences made visible by sug- 
gestion and inference. And finally there is the circle of 
other people's sympathies, or feelings induced in them by 
their contact with our feelings as revealed by suggestion. 
These four elements in our environment produce correspond- 
ing feelings by contact. I do not mean to imply either that 
these four orders of feeling arise in the order in which I 
have described them, or that there is any very fundamental 
separation between them, least of all that the classification 
here suggested is the only one, or one suitable for other pur- 
poses. But I think it will hardly be denied that these 
sources of feeling are realities, or that they may serve a use- 
ful purpose in guiding our present inquiry. This is all that 
I assume. 

Having thus briefly noticed the role of suggestion in mul- 
tiplying and varying our original sensations, we have now 
to consider certain systematic metamorphoses which facts 
and feelings undergo under the influence of suggestion. 
We will again begin with memory, the simplest case. 

It is a familiar fact that we do not remember accurately. 
Not only is the second impression less vivid than the first, 
but it is distinctly different. Some parts of the original 
experience have fallen out altogether, while others have 
become exaggerated. It is as though some colors in the 
original picture had affected the sensitive plate of memory 
unduly and others scarcely at all. And as time goes on, 
along with the general weakening of the picture, there goes 
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an increase of this process of distortion or retouching as we 
may better call it, until, despite all sincerity and care, recol- 
lection often comes to bear but little resemblance to the expe- 
rience which it purports to reproduce. But a little 
observation of these caprices of memory shows that there 
is method in her madness. In the first place the more 
prominent features of the original experience are longer and 
better remembered than others. The obliteration of details 
thus gives them still greater prominence and simplifies the 
experience. But prominence is a relative term depending 
quite as much on subjective as on objective conditions. The 
items that most impress one mind will impress another but 
slightly. Hence as the process of obliteration, retouching 
and simplification goes on in different minds it brings about 
very different results. The simplification thus becomes an 
assimilation and the stored up residue of our experiences 
becomes unified and harmonized with our own character. 
That part of an experience which is at first the principal 
thing, and later the only thing that we remember, is simply 
that part to which we are most susceptible. "We often won- 
der that men are so little influenced by experience. The 
reason is that experience is so much influenced by men. 

Anticipation, we have seen, is but an inference based on 
memory. It will of course be affected by these deviations 
of memory from fact. If we have slowly idealized an expe- 
rience, that which leads us to anticipate its repetition will in 
fact suggest not the actual experience, but the idealized 
experience to our expectant mind. But aside from this 
inevitable deviation, anticipation involves new deviations of 
its own. The thing that recalls the past experience is not 
quite like anything that was actually connected with it, but 
has peculiarities of its own. So we shall not expect quite 
the same experience as we had before, nor yet quite the same 
as we think we had before, but such a variation of it as com- 
ports with the changed conditions. Here is a new and 
liberal element of elasticity in our mental processes. The 
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pressure of temperament again makes itself felt and remodels 
the yielding material of suggestion pretty much to its mind 
and each new anticipation becoming in turn a new sugges- 
tion and the starting-point of a new construction, reality and 
probability are easily forgotten, and anticipation passes over 
into unfettered fancy. Here most of all, perhaps, where all 
idea of realization is abandoned and imagination becomes 
an end in itself, do these far-off echoes of experience assume 
their true importance as a factor in enjoyment. In its more 
restrained form where it bordersclosely on the concrete it is the 
guide of the inventor and the scientist, a means to valuable 
ends, but in its wider range it is such an end in itself, one of 
the principal objects of human endeavor. What a multi- 
tude of servants man employs to minister to this supreme 
pleasure-giving faculty! 

It is interesting fn passing to note the influence exerted 
upon human evolution by this metamorphosing process by 
which all our derived experiences receive the stamp of our 
individuality. It is clear that the recollection of past expe- 
riences and inference as to future ones is necessary to enable 
us to choose between the different alternatives offered to us; 
but what is the effect of this systematic warping or falsifi- 
cation of experiences by memory and imagination ? Simply 
to more completely differentiate them for purposes of choice. 
As we work over these experiences, sorting out and magni- 
fying the elements that are in the line of our emotional 
specialty and eliminating those that are not, they gradually 
move to one side or the other till choice becomes unhesitat- 
ing. As idealization thus blackens or whitens the neutral 
gray of reality, it not only intensifies the differences between 
experiences, but it intensifies the differences between tem- 
peraments and so facilitates natural selection as it before 
facilitated individual choice. The accentuation of choices 
is the accentuation of character, and upon this, nature's 
choice of the individual is based. Here is to be found the 
explanation of the almost universal triumph of the sanguine 
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temperament. Whatever may be said for pessimism, nature 
is irrevocably against it. She does not proceed against the 
philosophy but against the philosopher, and exterminates 
the one by exterminating the other. A prudent optimism 
is as certain to be the dominant philosophy of all time as 
confident energy is certain to be the condition of survival 
for individuals and societies. No matter whether it is true 
or not, a philosophy cannot live unless it is livable ; and in 
the last resort what else is the criterion of truth ? Human 
experience pronounces as true those impressions which 
prove to be permanently compatible with the necessities of 
existence. Beyond this we know nothing. It is as impos- 
sible that a race should be permanently and pre-eminently 
pessimistic as that it should be permanently and pre-emi- 
nently unhappy. 

The work of suggestion in the field of sympathy is not 
more infallible than in that just considered. Our knowl- 
edge of other people's feelings at the best is derived from 
inference based on their action and expression, and these 
are necessarily interpreted by reference to our own habits of 
action and expression. Comparison of many observations 
eventually shows us that we have our bias in all these infer- 
ences, but it is only by inference that we can discover what 
that bias is. Examples are common enough of the miscon- 
ception of other people's feelings by a sympathy which is so 
largely under the control of temperament. Manifestations 
of pain are attributed by one observer to sensitiveness, 
which to another suggests cowardice. A sensitive person 
suffers more from seeing a horse whipped than the horse 
does from the whipping, while the little girl who shed tears 
of sympathy when her brother whipped the broomstick 
which he was astride, suggests the possibilities of sympa- 
thetic misrepresentation. Here as elsewhere, temperament 
projects itself upon environment and so derives from that 
environment pleasures and pains which are fashioned to 
its own susceptibility. Here again the individual adjusts 
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himself, not to realities, but to imaginations, and so puts 
himself and his imaginations continually to the test of liva- 
bleness. 

Perhaps the foregoing mention of psychological processes 
will answer our purpose. It remains for us to consider cer- 
tain principles which govern the growth of our feelings and 
which have a far more direct and important bearing on 
present economic and social problems than anything so far 
noted. The first may be described metaphorically as the 
transplanting of emotional interests. It resembles the 
action of those plants which, putting out runners from an 
original centre, strike root at a new point. For a time the 
new plant draws its nourishment from the old, but eventu- 
ally it becomes independent and self-supporting and the 
runner dies away. The plant thus lives for itself and for- 
gets its origin. 

Something like this is continually happening in our 
psychological development. It must not be forgotten that 
psychological development is but a phase of that general 
development which is governed in all its details by the neces- 
sities of existence. Whatever new faculties or experiences 
are permanently acquired in the course of our development 
must in the long run be useful faculties and experiences. We 
continually speak of a certain small number of things as 
" necessaries," implying that the great mass of goods which 
we strive for, and the activities to which they minister, are 
superfluities serving no other purpose than our delectation. 
But nature tolerates no such burden of superfluities. That 
which does not help, hinders and eventually kills. We have 
an all too-rudimentary notion of the necessities of life under 
modern conditions. When a person speaks of higher prod- 
ucts of culture as necessities, it is usually taken as a mere 
extravagance. But it is a literal truth. There is no per- 
manent demand of culture which does not become a physi- 
cal necessity of existence, either for the individual or his 
posterity. Food and clothing may maintain existence for 
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brief periods and for individuals, but for societies and in the 
long run they will not. It requires but a superficial obser- 
vation of society to show that a man's choice of neckties 
and his manners at table are factors in determining whether 
or not he shall perpetuate his kind. 

Bearing in mind this dependence of all progress on the 
primary vital interests another step will bring us to impor- 
tant conclusions. It is plain that human progress as seen 
in the development of civilization, is merely an increasing 
control of the means of existence. Beginning with the few pri- 
mary needs man fixes his attention upon the things that 
immediately interest him and seeks to control them. Even- 
tually he discovers that other things lie back of these which 
it is desirable to control. Instead of fighting for a deer the 
savage learns that he is less likely to go hungry if he fights 
for the hunting-ground on which the deer is taken. Other 
conditions again are discovered back of these which he 
seeks to control for his advantage. Instead of living from 
hand to mouth he lays by much goods for many years; he 
takes note of the most remote and indirect forces which can 
be made to contribute to his ends. Activities are continued 
for many years, which have so remote a bearing on the ele- 
mentary needs with which he started, that they seem to be 
arbitrary and unnecessary. So intricate does this network of 
activities become that not only the man himself, but even 
the careful observer loses sight of its controlling purpose. 

What makes men do all these things ? Necessity, undoubt- 
edly, in the long run, but that is not the reason which appeals 
to the individual mind. This objective development of 
civilization is possible only on condition of a like develop- 
ment of perception and feeling which follows it step by 
step. In what does this subjective development consist ? 

The first and natural answer is that it consists in the 
development of foresight. If man plans farther ahead it is 
because he sees farther ahead. If he reaches out to con- 
trol more forces it is because he perceives more relations. 
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Thus it comes that beyond the circle of enjoyable goods 
and activities we slowly become aware of other circles of 
goods and activities which interest us, not because they are 
enjoyable, but because they are useful. The first group of 
goods and activities are final, so far as anything outside 
ourselves can be; the others are mediate. Hence grows up 
the great distinction between final and mediate goods and 
activities which plays so large a r61e in economic discussion. 
The psychic development which we are considering is gene- 
rally conceived as an enlarged perception of usefulness, 
which is continually extending our interest to another and 
remoter circle of means. It is generally assumed, however, 
implicitly if not explicitly, that the division between the 
useful and the enjoyable is sharp and fixed, and that we 
have entirely different feelings toward the two. Industrial 
progress thus appears as an ever-enlarging care and effort 
for a fixed good, surely a questionable advantage. 

Whether or not such a progress would be advantageous 
or possible it is certainly not the kind of progress that we 
have had. In nothing have we grown any faster than in 
enjoyments themselves. We do not simply discover new 
means for securing old pleasures; we discover new pleasures. 
Where do these new enjoyments come from? Precisely 
where the first enjoyments came from. That which makes 
for life eventually becomes enjoyable. If we discover a new 
and remoter force which can be turned to account, it must 
eventually also become enjoyable if of permanent advantage. 
When we see its usefulness we prize it as a means; when we 
feel its usefulness we prize it as an end. The sentiment of 
usefulness is nothing but the offshoot of enjoy ableness which 
has not yet struck root. But it is a psychological law as 
inexorable as gravitation that that which is long the object 
of our attention and effort eventually becomes the object of 
our feeling. The widening circle of interest is closely fol- 
lowed by the widening circle of enjoyment. How impossible 
would be all this vast and labyrinthine development of 
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activities if men had no pleasure in it all, if they had only 
the meagre stimulus of primitive satisfactions to impel them 
to patience and ingenuity ! Of course nobody supposes this 
to be the case. It is known that civilization has enlarged 
the circle of enjoyments while it has enlarged the circle 
of activities. But it is still supposed that the latter 
has been enlarged much farther and faster than the 
former. This is a psychological impossibility. Men can 
carry their activities only a little way beyond the pleasure 
line and that but feebly and fitfully. No activity is firmly 
established or approximates to its fullest efficiency until it 
acquires emotional independence and becomes self-justifying 
and self-remunerating. The reason why the growth of 
economic activities has been traced so much farther and so 
much better than the growth of economic impulses is to be 
found in the tendency so often noted to observe the objective 
and overlook the subjective. Action is visible and feeling 
is concealed; the one is tangible and the other intangible. 
Thus while our analysis of the one is up to date our 
analysis of the other omits those later additions which have 
not yet forced themselves into prominence and which are 
nevertheless indispensable to an understanding of modern 
activities. No factor in economic life has been more con- 
stantly or perniciously disregarded than the tendency of 
economic activities to become self-remunerating. I need 
but allude to the prevalent theories of capital formation in 
illustration of my point. Theories which ignore the main- 
springs of human action are in turn made the basis of schemes 
of social reconstruction, socialistic and anti-socialistic, which 
are travesties on economic psychology. The application of 
this principle to some of the more important economic prob- 
lems here suggested will be the subject of a later chapter. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that we learn to like 
the things with which we busy ourselves profitably. The 
farmer comes to dote on his cows, the gardener on his garden, 
the student on his books. The mind, at first busying itself 
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with these things in the interest of enjoyments elsewhere, 
eventually comes to transfer its emotional headquarters to 
the new centre, gradually withdrawing all interests from the 
old station and grouping them about the new. The student 
who at first devoted himself to books in order that he might 
earn his bread at last denies himself bread in order that he 
may buy books. 

Now let us suppose that the object of interest is a person. 
The psychological principle involved is precisely the same, 
but the nature of the object introduces some interesting and 
confusing variations. There is the same slow learning to 
like, the same transfer of the emotional headquarters, but 
the new emotional centre is sentient, having its own inde- 
pendent interests. This puts us out of all our reckonings. 
Let us see if we can get our bearings. 

When a man devotes himself fondly to his garden, 
delighting in each additional touch of perfection that he 
can give it, his purpose is clearly to please himself, for there 
is no such thing as pleasing the garden. But a precisely 
similar devotion to a person we call altruistic, or an effort to 
please another. The reason is that the person being sen- 
tient, and thought of as such, his feeling is the matter of 
supreme concern to others. If a man is to enjoy his garden 
he must cultivate the agreeable plants to luxuriance and 
keep down the disagreeable ones. If he is to enjoy his 
neighbor he must do the same, cultivate that which pleases 
him and repress that which does not. But in this case he 
has to deal with a different kind of plants, namely, the feel- 
ings of the other person. This brings us to what is perhaps 
the most important application of the principle we have 
been considering. A man's treatment of his neighbor will 
depend upon the relative maturity of the relation between 
them. This relation seems to be at the outset one of interest 
or profit. He finds that his neighbor can be useful or trouble- 
some and tries to influence his conduct accordingly. The 
neighbor is a means to his enjoyment, but not an object of 
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enjoyment. His feelings are a force to be reckoned with, 
but not an object of concern otherwise. But the inevitable 
transfer takes place and the means becomes an end. Atten- 
tion to the actions and feelings of others, as mere factors 
contributing to other ends, has at last developed a new sen- 
sitiveness and made these feelings an immediate condition 
of enjoyment. The old purpose of our solicitude may be 
forgotten, and in the enjoyment of the feelings which dis- 
pose men to serve us we may cease to care to be served. 
The egoist, who regards other people's feelings as capital, 
becomes the altruist who regards other people's feelings as 
final goods. With the growth of our sympathies, that is, 
our susceptibility to other people's feelings, our gardening 
becomes more and more a problem of growing the right 
kind of feelings which we ma}' enjoy by suggestion or sym- 
pathy. It is constantly objected to this explanation of 
altruism, which recognizes its fundamental dependence upon 
the laws of enjoyment, that altruistic action is not directed 
by any conscious purpose of self-enjoyment. Of course not, 
neither is good gardening. There is no line of action that 
can be pursued with profit if the energies of the mind are 
constantly diverted to sordid self-consciousness or morbid 
self-introspection. The law of all successful effort is that it 
should be directed outward to an object on which attention 
is focused and which is conceived as an end. This is no pecu- 
liarity of altruistic action. As long ago as the days of Sis- 
mondi it was observed to be the ground of the immense 
advantage of peasant proprietorship in agriculture. To the 
hired laborer and the tenant at will the land is an object of 
interest; to the peasant proprietor it is an object of affection. 
The attitude of the true gardener is a model of altruism. 

Our excursion into the field of social psychology may 
profitably be extended a step farther. We have observed 
the enormous extension of individual experience through 
suggestion or sympathy. Not only other people's temporary 
feelings, but their more permanent inclinations. Their 
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thoughts and judgments are forced into our consciousness, 
welcome or unwelcome, to the utter disregard of that psychic 
privacy which we call our individuality. With this opening 
of our private premises to the great currents of public 
traffic our own little individual and independent doings, if 
there are -such, dwindle into insignificance. The point now 
to be noticed is that this overwhelming invasion brings with 
it an all-mastering control. It is not chaotic, but orderly. If 
our own few thoughts are lost in the throng, they move with 
the throng. If the most of our thoughts are other people's 
thoughts, the few that we originate will be like other peo- 
ple's thoughts. The result of sympathetic suggestion is, 
therefore, not merely to amplify our experiences, but to 
assimilate our experiences to the prevailing type. The 
impulses of the individual, therefore, tend inevitably to be 
like those of the society to which he belongs, and especially 
like those of the group or industrial class with which he is 
more closely identified. If this group control of individual 
experiences does not enable us to predict with confidence the 
action of every individual, it enables us to predict with 
absolute certainty the feelings and actions of the group as a 
whole, of which he is a representative. In the study, there- 
fore, of both enjoyments and incentives we have to do with 
group phenomena far more than with individual phenomena. 
Individual peculiarities are but the surface play on the 
current of social life. 

All this is no secret, and the dominance of class feeling 
and incentive has usually been tacitly assumed in economic 
discussion. But here as elsewhere tacit assumption does not 
seem to be sufficient to insure consistent application. Over- 
sights are common enough and not without serious conse- 
quences. Perhaps no single inquiry would be more remun- 
erative in its contribution to the vexed problems of modern 
industry than that as to the real scope and influence of the 
social instincts in the economic field. The tremendous role 
played by the anarchist, the capitalist and the speculator 
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with modern equipments has made society nervously appre- 
hensive as to its dependence on individuals, and has instituted 
anxious inquiry as to the adequacy of the guarantees which 
protect society from individual caprice. In the formation 
and management of capital, the allotment of individual 
shares in the product of joint industry and the organization 
of collective enjoyment everywhere the question is raised. 
No question can be more important, and society must grate- 
fully recognize any dispassionate statement of the inadequacy 
of its safeguards and all helpful suggestions with regard to 
their extension and improvement. But the inevitable ten- 
dency to over-emphasize the objective and the concrete in 
all observations and analyses of society is here conspicuously 
manifest. There is great danger that the real forces of social 
control should be overlooked or disparaged and that forces 
should be invoked which are more tangible but less efficient 
and less compatible with the conditions of individual develop- 
ment. It can hardly be doubted, indeed it is seldom denied, 
that the development of industry is and should be toward 
greater co-ordination as well as toward greater socialization 
or subserviency to the general weal. But there is the pro- 
foundest difference of opinion as to how that co-ordination 
should be effected and that subserviency secured. Without 
anticipating later discussions of particular problems it may 
suffice to suggest in closing this chapter that the psychic 
forces are probably more efficient and far-reaching than is 
usually supposed and that they are destined to play an 
increasing part in the development of organized industry. 

The latter part of this inquiry would be equally relevant 
to a discussion of the relation between economics and sociol- 
ogy, two sciences which are intimately associated as regards 
their subject-matter but wholly distinct as regards their 
object. The discussion in this and the following chapter 
will suffice incidentally to make that relation plain. 
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Chapter VI. 

ECONOMICS AND ETHICS. 

In contrast with the general unity and consistency of 
earlier economic thought, the past half century has been a 
period of protest, discord and reconstruction. The com- 
placency with which Mill regarded the work of his distin- 
guished predecessors seems to have been the exception 
among later economists, whose varied criticisms reflect the 
popular dissatisfaction with the "dismal science." The 
effort at a critical period to reduce Ricardo's abstractions to 
rules of thumb for practical guidance was a predestined 
failure, but the result which only demonstrated their abstract- 
ness seemed to demonstrate their falsity. In the confusion 
which has followed we may distinguish two main movements 
or tendencies, the historical and the ethical. The first has 
been so frequently and thoroughly discussed that we may 
pass directly to the second which has been less satisfactorily 
examined. 

Whatever be the merits of ' ' ethical economics ' ' there can 
be no doubt as to its popularity. There seems to be a gene- 
ral impression that instead of being a dismal science, ethical 
economics is a sort of gospel, bringing a message of good 
will to men. Under the influence of this welcome belief 
enthusiasm for economics has grown apace. Chairs have 
been endowed and lecture rooms crowded, not wholly for 
this reason to be sure, but there has been a marked prefer- 
ence for the more benevolent aspects of the science. How 
much the science will ultimately profit by this popularity is 
hard to say, but for the present it is in unwonted favor. It 
will be well for us to examine the movement more closely 
to determine, if possible, first, what the present ethical 
tendency really means, and second, what the relation of 
economics to ethics must ultimately be. 
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It is plain at the outset that the movement has little more 
than a verbal unity. Ethics is a good word to conjure with, 
the more so because it so often carries with it little more than 
a suggestion of good things generally. It is natural, there- 
fore, that this nebulous term should stand for very different 
tendencies. In trying to distinguish these tendencies we 
shall get little help from the direct statements of the writers 
of this school. The tendencies in question are diffused 
through their writings rather than formulated, and distinct 
tendencies are usually unconsciously blended into a seeming 
unity. As my purpose is to distinguish principles rather 
than to find who is responsible for them, these paragraphs 
are written with little reference to individual writers. 

The most conspicuous form of ethical economics we may 
perhaps call hortatory economics. It is developed in con- 
nection with efforts to reform or perfect the industrial order. 
Starting with some sort of a conception of what order is, 
the reformer urges that these things ought not so to be. 
The laborer should receive a larger part of what he pro- 
duces. The disinherited should have access to the soil; the 
burden of taxation should be more equitably distributed; 
monopolies should be restrained or abolished, etc. And 
these things are to be accomplished, not by the natural 
working of forces now in operation, but by direct interven- 
tion under the impulse of an aroused conscience. The 
whole impulse implies a relative emphasis upon the con- 
scious and ethical factors in social evolution, the unconscious 
and egoistic factors being even assumed at times to endanger 
the social organism and deprave individual character. To 
arouse the necessary moral activity exhortation and denun- 
ciation alternate in the reformer's program. Economic 
analysis occupies but a second place, no matter how elaborate 
and voluminous its form. 

I sincerely regret that economists have so often treated the 
persons referred to with scant respect. The result has not 
been favorable either to science or to reform. The economic 
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agitator has his place in the economy of society quite as 
much as the economic investigator, and he easily surpasses 
him in generous impulses, if not in general ability and 
knowledge of practical affairs. But he is not a scientist. On 
this point all experience is a unit. From the Gracchi to 
Henry George the economic agitator has made no perma- 
nent contribution to the science. He has done well when 
he has borrowed judiciously and avoided misrepresentation 
and absurdity. Doubtless the same man can be both sci- 
entist and reformer in a limited way, but he plays the two 
r61es best who mixes them least and forgets the one when 
he is playing the other. In the nature of the case this is all 
but impossible. The two activities are backed by different 
impulses, and in their fuller development they are essen- 
tially incompatible. The man who becomes possessed of 
definite purposes which fill his mind and control his action 
and engage his sympathies, which persist against all oppo- 
sition and through all delay and beyond all disappointments, 
bending all forces to their accomplishment, such a man can 
not divest himself of these purposes as of a garment and 
forget what manner of man he was. Men do not do it, too 
often do not even try. That which dominates their action 
dominates their thinking. They sort over facts in the 
interest of their purpose and size them up according to their 
special serviceableness. Especially welcome or unwelcome 
discoveries will set them hunting after confirmations and 
counter-weights, and so rob their investigations of all sym- 
metry and proportion. Valuable finds will be ignored 
because they do not "help along the cause." This will 
be true at the best when the study is of tangible things 
and realities are stubbornly obtrusive, but in the study 
of psychic phenomena, where fancy so easily counterfeits 
reality, a man can usually come to any conclusion he wishes 
if he only wishes it enough. Only those conclusions have 
a presumption of truth which are reached without consult- 
ing our preferences. 
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Doubtless quite as bad a case can be made out against the 
scientist from the other standpoint. He is made of no better 
stuff to start with, and is also a victim of specialization. 
There is, also, much in his occupation which tends to lessen 
sympathy between himself and the reformer. It is his ungra- 
cious task to expose fallacies and destroy illusions, to declare 
a dozen brilliant schemes impracticable for every modest 
proposal that he can commend. As the mouthpiece of nature, 
he seems to those who are trying to stampede society toward 
progress the most stubborn of all obstructionists. His 
respect for the ponderous inertia of nature, against which 
radical and reactionary alike storm in vain, is mistaken for 
unsympathy and temperamental conservatism. Doubtless 
these charges have some foundation. Scientists have tem- 
peraments like the rest of mankind, and are apt to acquiesce 
somewhat in the r61e which is persistently thrust upon them. 
While no man who lives in intimacy with nature talks of 
the good old times, on the one hand, or hopes for a speedy 
millennium, on the other, it would be strange if the scientist 
did not at times identify himself with one side or the other 
under the pressure of persistent attack. 

But this is a side issue. I am not undertaking to defend 
or criticise a profession or class, but merely to distinguish 
between functions. I know that these functions are not 
thus distinguished in practice, that the differentiation is 
only approximate and that it can never be complete. But 
that does not mean that there is no point in the distinction. 
The indispensable condition of sound inquiry is that the 
process of observing things should be distinguished from 
the process of fixing things. The more a man desires a 
conclusion the less it is worth when he gets it. Reform 
and propaganda are not science, no matter how valuable 
they may be. All this has been said many times before, but 
as often forgotten, which is my reason for saying it again. 

I have a suspicion that the new popularity of economics 
is due in no small degree to the breaking down of this 
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distinction. Pseudo-systems, introducing plausible programs 
of reform, have attractions which are quite extra-scientific. 
The picture of present conditions, which may seem 
"dismal" by itself, serves so much the better to heighten 
by contrast the attractiveness of the substitute proposed. 
What is desired is not diagnosis, but remedy, and the 
sooner a man is done with the first and hastens to the 
second the better he will suit. Only slowly does careful 
diagnosis reveal its worth. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this hortatory economics is not an ethical economics. 
Ethics is not a moralizing science, but a science of morals. 
If economics is to be made an ethical science it must be, 
not by pleading the cause of morals, but by investigating 
the nature of morals. He has little real faith in science 
who does not trust to the ultimate efficacy of simple reve- 
lation. 

Before inquiring how far economics can or should be made 
an ethical science in this strict sense we may notice another 
subordinate phase of the ethical movement. The science of 
Smith and Ricardo was individualistic. The one believed 
that individual self-interest would work out an equilibrium 
conducive to the general good; the other, without assuming 
that the egoistic impulses were beneficent, accepted them as 
a matter of course. Their conclusions were unfavorable to 
interference with the natural order in the name of justice 
and benevolence. Their personal moral code was above 
criticism, but they assigned to social or group action and 
feeling a relatively small function. But the conclusions of 
science have been modified by the logic of events. Egoistic 
competition has not yet brought the beneficent equilibrium 
that was predicted, nor is it certain that it ever will. In 
any case men have grown tired of waiting for the slow 
result, and conscious social forces have been turned loose 
upon the scene of the disorder. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate results, they seem to have mended matters for the 
present. In the light of recent experience economics seems 
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to assign a larger function to moral factors in the industrial 
organization of society. But this again does not mean that 
the science has become ethical, it merely recognizes the fact 
that society has become more ethical in its recent economic 
policy, and that social consciousness and social conscience 
have modified, and presumably must always modify, the 
interplay of individual and egoistic factors. 

This once admitted it is plain that economics has a new 
subject for analysis. It is not enough to recognize moral 
forces merely as ' ' disturbing factors ' ' in the industrial 
order. Such a recognition is a subtle begging of the ques- 
tion as regards both their importance and legitimacy. There 
are no disturbing factors but merely contributing factors of 
various degrees of importance. If some of these lare so 
unimportant that they may be safely ignored, this cannot be 
said of the ethical factors. It is of the utmost importance 
to determine how far and in what respect they influence 
economic relations. In this particular there has been more 
change in the theory than in the practice of economists. 
The earlier writers, even when professing to deal with self- 
interest as contrasted with moral sentiments, seldom confined 
themselves to this part of their subject. There has been a 
tendency on the part of modern writers to consider more 
systematically what was before considered incidentally, to 
make the altruistic impulses co-ordinate if not co-extensive 
with the egoistic as economic incentives. Whatever may be 
the result of this analysis there can be no question of its 
propriety. It is as legitimate to study the economic results 
of ethical forces as to study the economical results of chemical 
forces. The only question is, are we confining ourselves to 
economic results, that is, to the bearing of these forces on 
human enjoyment, or if we will, on the means to human 
enjoyment ? In this sense and in this sense only economics 
may and must become ethical. This need not prejudice its 
scientific character nor yet trespass upon the domain of other 
sciences. 
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But while economics is no substitute for ethics and has no 
desire to trespass on its domain, an understanding of the 
nature of ethical forces and a brief resume of ethical princi- 
ples is necessary to the investigation we have just considered. 
If we are to investigate the economic results of ethical forces 
we must know an ethical force when we see it, no matter in 
what connection or under what disguise. It is important 
also that we should know the fundamental relation of the 
ethical to other economic forces. Duty is one thing and 
pleasure another thing, but not necessarily an unrelated 
thing. Do they differ as black does from white, or as youth 
does from old age? Our conception not only of the relation 
of ethics to economics but of the conditions of social progress 
will be modified by our answer to this question. The 
necessity involved in our own discussion is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for this brief discussion of ethical principles. If it 
involves an incipient theory of ethics, it is as far from pre- 
tensions to completeness or technical character as is the 
discussion of psychology in the preceding chapter. It will 
satisfy all requirements if it facilitates our further inquiry 
and should be judged in that connection. 

We have seen that in the evolution of an organism profit- 
able experiences become pleasurable and unprofitable ex- 
periences painful by the action of natural selection. This 
assures the necessary choices on the part of the individual 
and is the real advantage of sentient life. The longer an 
organism lives under fixed conditions the more definite the 
association between pleasure and profit becomes through 
the continual elimination of individuals whose predilections 
are unwholesome. Life thus intrenches itself behind in- 
stincts that steadily tend to become impregnable. 

But when conditions change, established pleasures and 
pains become a delusion and a snare. The old preferences, 
deeply seated in the organic constitutions, are perpetuated 
by heredity with characteristic pertinacity and resist the 
process of readjustment which the new conditions require. 
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Eventually, of course, the old preferences give way, new 
tastes are acquired and the organism is again reconciled 
with nature, unless peradventure, the readjustment was 
more than it could effect in which case the species disappears. 
Illustrations abound not only in geologic records, but in the 
migrations of species effected by human agency, organisms 
being brought under new climatic conditions or into contact 
with new enemies. Everywhere the alternative is, change 
or perish. If nothing more is needed than to learn new 
arts under the lead of old inclinations, it may be quickly 
accomplished, but if inclinations themselves have to be 
changed it is apt to be exceedingly slow. The American 
shrikes have learned to deal with the English sparrow in a 
few years, their previous inclinations being quite appropriate. 
But the cat though domesticated for thousands of years 
with constant repression of its primitive instincts, has still 
a vigorous and wholly unnecessary appetite for canary-birds, 
while the dog with a domestication, perhaps ten times as 
long and far more repressive, still shows at times an atavistic 
inclination to kill sheep. 

It is with one of these changes of condition and indeed 
with the most far reaching and complex of them all that our 
present inquiry has to do. This change we may call socializa- 
tion or the change from the solitary or individual to the so- 
cial state. Combination for purposes of mutual protection 
and assistance is only one of many ways in which a species 
may attain pre-eminence, but if specialization takes this 
direction the organism must undergo a pretty thorough re- 
construction. For one thing, its predatory instincts and 
even its instincts of independent self-gratification must be re- 
strained, for a fundamental condition of association is mutual 
forbearance, forbearance from direct injury to fellow mem- 
bers and forbearance from such pursuit of self-interest as 
may involve this injury. Of course this forbearance is 
never complete and perhaps it never can be, for it is not yet 
clear how far socialization can be advantageously carried — 
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this is a side question— but the farther socialization goes 
the more this forbearance is required. In some respects 
this restraint of impulses is more difficult than a direct 
elimination. To maintain an instinct in full vigor and yet 
restrict its action within prescribed limits presents peculiar 
difficulties. 

But the positive requirements are far more complex than 
the negative. Forbearance is but an incident to co-opera- 
tion, which is the real object of association. There is no 
advantage in a mass of individuals unless they co-operate, 
that is, pool their issues and act as a unit, at least in some 
connection affecting their vital interests. This might con- 
ceivably come about by cool calculation, by a social contract 
or voluntary partnership in which individuals co-operated in 
the hope of private gain. As a matter of fact it is not 
effected in that way, nor can it be until a condition of intel- 
ligence has been reached, which is only possible as the result 
of long association. It is effected at the outset precisely as 
other changes of condition are effected, by a growth of new 
inclinations supplementing, restraining or supplanting those 
that preceded them. Although men do not associate in the 
first instance because they like each other, they must learn 
to like each other before they can be very firmly associated. 
They must learn to do, and so must learn to like to do what 
is profitable for the group, if there is to be any group or 
any profit in having one. No clan ever held together by 
virtue of a simple agreement to avenge one another's inju- 
ries and enforce one another's rights. Such common action 
must be the result of an instinct which makes the group feel 
and resent an injury to one of its members, as though it 
were an injury to all. 

In the preceding chapter we have noticed the psycholog- 
ical process by which the chief of these group instincts is 
developed. Suggestion and inference combine to lay the 
foundation of sympathy by which we become conscious as 
it were of other people's feelings, and so become subject 
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to their impulses and participants in their interests. The 
social instincts resulting from sympathy are perhaps the 
highest and the most efficient of all those that contribute to 
the maintenance of society. There seems to be no reason 
to believe that these highest social instincts cannot be indefi- 
nitely developed and be made to include any number of 
social relations in the circle of their influence, but their 
development is a slow and difficult task, and one by no 
means perfectly accomplished. Ever and anon the interests 
of the group come into conflict with inclinations which 
were established before there was any group, and these 
inclinations, though now false guides even of individual 
well-being, long dispute the ascendency of the altruistic 
instincts. But that an increase in these instincts is 
the condition of advancing association among men none will 
deny, whatever their explanation of altruism may be. In- 
dividual experiences must become group experiences and 
individual consciousness, group consciousness. So and only 
so does individual action become group action. 

Whether or not men can ever learn to love their neighbors 
as themselves, appreciating their pleasures and pains as 
though they were their own, it is quite certain that they 
have not yet reached that point. Indications are not want- 
ing that the social development now in progress is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that the socializing process is 
going on rapidly and under high pressure. It would seem 
that nature had only recently discovered what immense pos- 
sibilities there are along this line of development, and that 
she is pushing along rather precipitately to occupy the new 
territory. But social development, we have seen, requires 
the building of new instincts, the development of new and 
difficult perceptions. But instincts grow slowly and social 
exigencies may come on apace. Obviously the demand for 
the social instincts will be in excess of the supply. During 
the last two or three centuries, for instance, the frontier 
of socialization has been advanced theoretically out of all 
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proportion to man's effective power of occupancy, that is to 
the developed sympathies among men. The result is a vast 
amount of pseudo-society, whose paper constitutions and 
ornamental codes are in melancholy contrast with the actual 
modus vivendi which exists among its members. He would 
be a most unsophisticated man who should take altogether 
seriously the " liberty, Equality, Fraternity" of the 
French Republic, or the pledge of unqualified altruism in 
the constitution of the ordinary church. These are but ex- 
amples of the disparity everywhere to be found between exist- 
ing social instincts and the service which is required of them, 
a disparity which is at least as old as history, though that 
is not so very old. Compare the sufficiency, the more than 
sufficiency of the instincts of self-preservation or of pro- 
creation, products of the age-long evolution of the indi- 
vidual, with the chronic insufficiency of honesty and sym- 
pathy, the incipient products of social evolution. The 
supreme fact in the historic consciousness of the race is this 
disproportion and the burden of the effort to stretch these 
inadequate instincts to their impossible task. 

In the long run we may expect the necessary instincts to 
be forthcoming. If altruistic action continues to be profit- 
able, it will eventually become pleasurable and spontaneous; 
indeed, to a considerable extent it has become so already. 
Maternal altruism, the oldest of all, has long been so rein- 
forced by enjoyment that it has acted with the promptness 
and spontaneity of instinct, while persons are not rare who 
have an aversion for unsocial acts and to whom it is a pleasure 
to do most of the things which common interests require. A 
thousand selective agencies in society tend to give such indi- 
viduals an advantage in the struggle for existence, and there 
is little reason to doubt that if social requirements were not 
continually extended we should eventually become, within 
the established limits, spontaneously and ungrudgingly 
altruistic. But until this happens, which may be a very 
long time, other incentives have to be provided to secure the 
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social action needed. The gap is bridged with provis- 
ional instincts which are replaced as the more efficient ones 
are developed. 

Such a provisional incentive is fear of the group. If an 
individual injures a number of his fellows they will all 
resent it, not from sympathy for one another, but from 
common antipathy for him. For such a combined hostility 
he will have a wholesome fear. The same is likely to hap- 
pen if he injures one person in a way that suggests to others 
that he is likely to injure them. Slowly certain kinds of 
conduct become associated with personal danger and apart 
from sympathy or esprit de corps, they arouse general oppo- 
sition. 

Nobody thinks that this fear of the group is a finality in 
social evolution, or feels very safe so long as this is his only 
protection, but in the absence of other incentives it renders 
valuable service. When, instead of a fortuitous concert of 
action on the part of persons independently offended, there 
grows up a preconcerted action with reference to intimidating 
evil-doers, we have government, one phase but only one 
phase of social control. 

Quite analagous to this is the hope of social favor and 
reward. It is perfectly clear that many of the services ren- 
dered by the individual to the group are the result of a vir- 
tual bargain between the two parties. In the case of a 
mercenary soldier this relation is avowed; in many other 
cases the bargain is a tacit one, but none the less real. The 
donor of real estate for benevolent purposes, who expects a 
rise in the value of his adjacent property, the patron of 
charities who enjoys an increase of trade or remunerative 
employment in consequence, the politician who expects his 
good deeds to be remembered on election day, all these work 
for a consideration which differs from the soldier's pay only 
in being unconfessed and indeterminate in amount. A step 
farther brings us to cases less easy to recognize, but essen- 
tially the same, the consideration being honor, fame, the 
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esteem and admiration of society, a laurel wreath or a grave 
in Westminster Abbey. There are rewards which are not 
convertible into money and which in turn can hardly be 
obtained for money, but they are not the less real or direct 
for being less tangible. No matter why people enjoy these 
things; it is enough that they do enjoy them and that they 
constitute high and attractive goods only attainable in 
exchange for services rendered to society. 

It is plain that we have here to do with a very large and 
important class of incentives, adapted to different stages of 
development and graduated to the services which they are 
used to secure. It may be questioned whether we are at 
liberty to call them provisional, so exalted are the passions 
which they evoke, and so permanent the apparent need of 
them in human society. But while they are doubtless per- 
manently required at the shifting frontier of socialization a 
moment's reflection will convince us that they are never 
accepted as finalities in human judgment or securely trusted 
as guarantees of social service. The mercenary soldier has 
long been under the ban and for a hundred years reliance 
has been placed only in patriotic sentiments as the condition 
of military efficiency. The result has certainly justified the 
change. Interested charity, too, is tabooed, plainly because 
experience has demonstrated that it is less genuine and 
reliable. Even the passion for glory and public esteem is 
increasingly disparaged as a motive of public service. In 
all these cases the individual has one object and society 
another, and he serves society only to induce society to 
serve him. Such arrangements may be indefinitely better 
than none, but they can not have the reliability of those in 
which the two interests are merged in one, in which the 
individual identifies himself with society, feels what it feels, 
resents injuries to it as though they were injuries to himself 
and enjoys what it enjoys as though he and it were one. 
This is the goal toward which all social forces, selective and 
educational, are constantly impelling the individual, a 
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requirement that is steadily advanced to one function after 
another. All arrangements that stop short of this emotional 
identification of interests are in practice regarded as pro- 
visional or stop-gap arrangements, and are in fact constantly 
and imperceptibly displaced. 

The case is complicated but not essentially altered if we 
include the religious incentives. Spiritual beings, more or 
less vividly conceived, may be added to the personal environ- 
ment of the individual or constitute such an environment by 
themselves. They may be served from fear or through hope 
of reward or finally, as we say, from love, that is, the 
individual identifies in feeling his interests with theirs. If 
their interests are in turn conceived as identical with those 
of society religion becomes a strong social force. But what- 
ever its social bearing, it is universally admitted that the fear 
of punishment and the hope of reward are only provisional 
motives and that religion only attains its normal develop- 
ment when the third stage is reached and the necessary acts 
become spontaneous and pleasurable. Still more complicated 
cases occur where the individual pays allegiance to abstract 
principles which have acquired a semi-personal concreteness 
to his mind. These cases offer interesting subjects for 
sociological analysis but present no new principle of interest 
to our subject. 

Chief among these provisional instincts is the so-called 
moral sense or sentiment of duty. The importance of this 
sentiment to human society and the ceaseless effort required 
of us all to strengthen it and increase its prestige make us 
disinclined to recognize its function as temporary or to seem- 
ingly disparage it in any way. But the exaltation of the 
moral instincts is based on prudential rather than on scientific 
considerations. An ideal society would know no duties, 
and there is no better indication of the successful establish- 
ment of social relations than the diminishing sense of duty 
in the given connection. The very mystery which has 
always surrounded this strange impulse which seems to 
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attract us toward the unattractive is in itself a proof that we 
never have that feeling of finality with regard to duty which 
we always feel toward enjoyment. Nobody ever ponders 
over the problem of why men do what they enjoy doing, 
but the mystery of duty has ever been a fascinating inquiry. 
Most of the subtle questions which this inquiry has raised 
we may disregard. We are not concerned with the origin 
of these experiences, biologically or Ideologically, be they 
duties or pleasures. We have to do with a single question, 
the relation of ethics to economics, of duty to enjoyment. 

The traditional relation between the two is that of opposi- 
tion. Duties are pitted against pleasures as competing 
claims upon the individual. But this implies no fundamental 
difference between the two. Pleasures are quite as sharply 
pitted against one another, however similar in character. 
The opposition in this case is merely a matter of definition. 
We do not call an act a duty which is also a pleasure, nor 
is the moral sense ever invoked unless there is a counter 
inclination to be overcome. This means that duty is always 
opposed to a pleasure, but its relation to pleasure is wholly 
undetermined by this consideration. 

The first thing to be noted as defining the field of morals is 
that duty has to do only with social relations, that is, relations 
between the individual and other beings, natural or super- 
natural, real or imaginary. There is no evidence that beings 
not influenced by association have any moral sense or any 
use for any. It is true that when this sense is developed it 
may be reflected back on to egoistic relations. It is possible 
to talk about duties to one's self. Half the time such 
expressions are pure egoistic diplomacy. If self-interest 
can be successfully passed off under the guise of duty it 
greatly facilitates our purpose. In other cases, however, 
the expression indicates a real, but indirect, social relation. 
Society has an interest in the preservation and development 
of its members, and so far as that preservation and develop- 
ment must depend on their own efforts they are not at 
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liberty to sacrifice themselves, even if their own enjoyment 
would incline them to do so. Their duty may be to spend 
their effort on themselves, though again there is no point in 
calling it a duty if it coincides with their inclination. Such 
complications but momentarily embarrass our conclusion. A 
truly isolated being could have no duties. The only possible 
deterrent which he could feel regarding a given act would be 
that it was not enjoyable or that it was not profitable, that 
is, would not in the end increase his enjoyment. Duty is an 
aspect of social or inter-personal relations. 

In the second place, whatever may be the ultimate nature 
of the moral instincts, they appear in consciousness as a 
kind of satisfaction or discomfort. I do not refer to the 
expectation of reward or punishment in the concrete. This 
is, by common consent, a different matter. But to contem- 
plate doing something inimical to the interests of others pro- 
duces an uneasiness or discomfort which may become an 
excruciating agony. Precisely the opposite occurs when we 
contemplate doing something which is favorable to those 
interests. We experience a satisfaction which varies with 
the act and our own intelligence and susceptibility. 

It is not difficult to discern in these feelings of satisfaction 
and discomfort a consciousness of the social consequences of 
our action. In some cases we are conscious of the pleasure 
or pain which our action inflicts on particular persons, a 
simple case of sympathetic suggestion. More often we are 
unable to trace the effect of our action on particular persons, 
we cannot see that it affects anybody, but we are conscious 
that it is one of those acts that society approves or disap- 
proves in its capacity of guardian of individual interests, 
and we are conscious of the social smile or frown. Or, 
again, we may conceive of the guardianship of these inter- 
ests as vested in a supernatural being, whose attitude 
toward us has a like control over our feelings. Such a 
being, to be sure, appeals less vividly to the ordinary imagi- 
nation than the more tangible beings with which we are 
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surrounded, but when he is thought of as omniscient, one 
from whom not even our thoughts can be hid, his intangible, 
but pervasive oversight powerfully affects the imagination. 
Finally, an abstract principle of conduct may acquire a 
quasi-personal ascendency over our minds. We are endowed 
with a sense of symmetry and consistency, an inevitable 
result of race experience and symmetrical organization, 
which often becomes an exacting demand upon us to fill out 
the schedule which we have adopted or vividly imagined. 

In one or the other of these perceptions may be found the 
germs of all those moral sentiments which exercise so won- 
derful a control over human action. This control is less 
surprising, however, when we consider the systematic effort 
of society to organize these sentiments for the effective gov- 
ernment of its members. For each stage of altruistic devel- 
opment it has appropriate recognition and suitable rewards 
and penalties. The altruism that is spontaneous and un- 
grudging is everywhere admitted to be the highest, but, 
significantly enough, the altruism which has always been 
lauded and proclaimed as peculiarly meritorious is the altru- 
ism that hesitates and struggles and wins uncertain and 
costly victories over a still powerful and resistant egoism. 
It is not because this weak-kneed altruism is specially valu- 
able or specially noble, for it is neither, but primarily because 
it is weak-kneed and most needs encouragement. It does not 
lessen the value of society's rewards that they are distributed 
on strictly business principles. Nature will not permanently 
tolerate any other principle of distribution. Among socie- 
ties as elsewhere the most business-like competitor distances 
all rivals. I do not mean that society is conscious of these 
things. Unconsciousness is often a condition of successful 
obedience to nature's behests. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, we have here to do 
with merely a special phase of the great problem of enjoy- 
ment. Altruistic action, like any other action which experi- 
ence proves useful, eventually becomes pleasurable and 
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spontaneous, as a matter of course. But it does not become 
so at once. For a long time group interests urge their 
claims on unwilling ears and contend against powerful 
counter currents of feeling. If we waited for altruistic action 
until it was a matter of pleasure in itself, there would never 
be any such action, for pleasurableness can only result from 
long experience. During this apprenticeship in the art of 
altruistic action, the provisional incentives of fear and hope 
of outside reward, awe of society, reverence for a higher 
being or attachment to principle render their indispensable 
service. Duty is the abstract representative of altruistic 
interests, enforcing its behests by subtle appeals to our feel- 
ing in many connections. In its aim it is a unit, but in its 
means it is manifold. Duty can never be dispensed with so 
long as the possibilities of group action remain unexhausted, 
nor will any of the incentives used to enforce the claims of 
duty be outgrown. But while duty is a permanent thing, 
duties are not. Duty has not done its work until the acts 
which it urges us to perform become self-enforcing and 
duties have been metamorphosed into pleasures. 

To determine the relation of duty to enjoyment is to de- 
termine apparently the relation of ethics to economics. But 
the former relation, we have seen, is essentially that of 
species to genus. The conclusion seems natural, therefore, 
that ethics is but a branch of economics. But such an 
absorption is resisted not only by the moralist but by the 
sociologist. For we are confronted by the fact that the 
moral instincts are quite as much phenomena of association 
as they are phenomena of enjoyment. Is ethics a branch of 
economics or of sociology, or is it an independent science ? 
We need to recall again the principle already noted as 
governing the classification of the sciences. A science is 
defined, not by the things it investigates but by the purpose 
with which it investigates them. These three sciences all 
study a certain group of phenomena. Indeed it so happens 
that the phenomena of morals lie wholly within the field 
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investigated by the other two, that is, within that portion 
of their fields where they overlap. Does this mean that 
ethics belongs to either or both ? Not necessarily. Sociology 
is a study of association, economics of enjoyment, ethics of 
duty. Are these terms in any sense synonyms ? As regards 
the first two there can be no doubt. Association and en- 
joyment have much practical connection but they are wholly 
distinct. Enjoyment may contribute to association and 
association to enjoyment but they are different things and 
form the basis of distinct sciences. 

Is duty or the moral sense synonymous with association? 
Obviously not. The moral instincts are a product of as- 
sociation and in turn are an indispensable means to associa- 
tion, but to confound them with association involves a 
complete confusion of ideas. If, therefore, sociology is to 
be defined as the study of association, a conclusion to which 
we are being irresistibly forced, it is logically distinct from 
ethics or the inquiry into the nature and origin of the moral 
instincts. If the sociologist interprets his task to include 
the explanation of all the impulses which contribute to 
association or result from it he will no doubt include ethics 
in his inquiry, but whatever may be the practical reasons 
for such a study the fact remains that moral instincts are 
individual sentiments and societies are composite structures. 
Ethics is rather tributary to than included in sociology. 

Coming now to enjoyments we ask: Are the moral instincts 
resolvable into pleasures and pains ? The answer must be 
that they are. While there can be no objection to an inves- 
tigation of these particular enjoyments, there is no possible 
way in which such an inquiry can be made other than as a 
part of the science which undertakes the investigation of 
enjoyments in general. If in deference to the logic of 
events (rather than to any other logic) , this larger science 
is known as economics, then ethics is a part of economics. 
This is not a matter of opinion, but a simple matter of defi- 
nition. It is not disturbed by any theories of morals or 
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biology. No matter what the origin of the moral instincts, 
their character as pleasures and pains is not a matter of dis- 
pute. The pangs of conscience and satisfactions of righteous- 
ness are quite as literal expressions as the pleasures of sin 
or the pains of death. It is accident rather than logical 
dependence which has seemed to make ethics more socio- 
logical than economic in its affinities. In default of a 
recognized science of sociology, ethics naturally developed 
a considerable sociology by itself. On the other hand, the 
play of ethical or altruistic forces in economic life has been 
notoriously neglected. Studies have started at independent 
centres and have followed along lines of least resistance, 
determined by the taste and training of the investigator, the 
academic or social requirements, etc. This will doubtless 
long continue to be the method of development. Practical 
situations and exigencies have little concern for the classifi- 
cation of the sciences, perhaps justly so, though these 
questions of classification are not without their bearing on 
observation and analysis. But classifications are after all 
but matters of convenience, and logical considerations are 
not the only factors of convenience. When logic favors one 
classification or method of research and instruction, and 
concrete historical and social factors favor another, the bal- 
ance of advantage, for a time at least, may easily be with 
the latter. The most perfect of classifications is that which 
offers the most convenient pigeon-holes for the thoughts of 
men who are the heirs of tradition and the products of 
history. Our logic must not dogmatize. 

In the foregoing chapters I have tried to define and locate 
the subject of our inquiry. Economics has been defined as 
the science of enjoyment. Although this definition is really 
in harmony with the unconscious procedure of economic 
writers, it is an innovation to lift this unconscious procedure 
into consciousness and demand due recognition of the neg- 
lected parts of the subject. It has therefore seemed neces- 
sary to discuss this definition somewhat in detail, as well as 
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that of other important terms, whose uncertain and incon- 
sistent use has been a natural result of the half-hearted 
recognition of factors that were none the iess indispensable. 
A second important preliminary was to determine the 
setting of the subject, that is, its relation to kindred sub- 
jects. The phenomena of enjoyment are intimately associ- 
ated with other phenomena, or what purport to be other 
phenomena, and they cannot be fully understood if this 
relationship is ignored. It is true that within the field 
bounded by these larger relations there are lesser relations 
among enjoyments themselves which we may study in away 
separately, but after all these lesser relations find their 
explanation in the larger relations with which they are 
environed. The strict subordination of enjoyment to vital 
interests and the subordination in turn of ethical impulses to 
the laws of enjoyment give a new interest to our inquiry 
and a new significance to economic conclusions. 

H. H. Powers. 

Berlin. 



